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of vice which meet us so often in his Epistles,1 and
whiclf, be it remembered, we owe not to the art of
the rhetorician, but to the searching minuteness of
the moral observer, reveal the ugly exuberance of
evil which met the Apostle's eyes everywhere as he
journeyed through the cities of the Roman Empire.
The same pitiless particularity, the same unsparing
condemnation, are found again in the first chapter
of the Epistle to the Romans, and in a briefer
though not less emphatic passage in the Epistle to
the Ephesians.2 But, indeed, reference to indivi-
dual " texts" is hardly necessary: the moral
failure of the world is one of the great presupposi-
tions of the Pauline Gospel; it is because man is
so far gone that God must intervene ; it is because
he can do nothing for himself that God must do
everything for him. This is the bottom fact which
underlies all St. Paul's teaching concerning the way
of salvation: the utter and final breakdown of
man's every effort, whether of Jew or Gentile, to
work out his own righteousness and fulfil the
destiny for which he was created.

Such was St. Paul's judgment on the world of his
day, and it wears, as I have said, a look of un-
mistakable severity. Two facts, however, need to
be kept in mind. In the first place, as has been

1 See, e.g., Rom. i. 28-32 ;  Gal. v. 19-21,  Col. iii. 5.
* Oh. iv. 17-19.